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can and should play. There are few of the general concert- 
goers who would not derive benefit from reading the book care- 
fully and keeping it on the music-shelf for an occasional hint 
before going to a concert. 



THE DECOEATIVB AETS. 
Of real moment and value is a work by so distinguished a 
painter as Mr. Birge Harrison on his own ground of " Landscape 
Painting."* Precisely because of its general excellence and im- 
portance, it deserves the fuller discussion. Such chapters as those 
on values or on vibration or on composition cannot be praised 
too highly. Here the trained intelligence, brought to bear on 
what the natural genius had already divined, speaks with au- 
thority and absolutely. The whole was originally addressed, in- 
deed, to art students in their course by a student who had arrived. 
Though this last, the preface, with its charming modesty and 
sincerity, does not say. But when the painter turns to science, 
he is on strange ground. His optics may be sound and his chem- 
istry, but his psychology is popular and his connoisseurship in- 
complete. A man may well know only the landscape painting of 
the last century and a half in England and France, but he should 
not then commence: "Landscape art, in its best expression, is 
and ever has been confined within the narrow geographical limits 
of northern and western Europe. Oriental art — the art of Persia, 
Japan and India — has always been more or less abstract and 
symbolical" and by implication bad landscape. If a man will 
talk of the East, he should know in the first place that the art 
of China was infinitely greater than any of these three, and, 
besides influencing Persia of a certainty and India in probability, 
was the very source and cistern of all the painting of Japan. In 
the second place, he should know that China produced and sus- 
tained, for more than a thousand years, a great spiritual art 
of landscape, in comparison with which no Western method may 
be named, though we all believe and hope with Mr. Harrison 
that impressionism may some day reach the same height. There 
exist as near as London, as Detroit, as Boston, paintings in 
proof. He might learn further and thereafter correct such rash 
dogmatizing as the paragraph on page 4, that the Italian primitive 

* " Landscape Painting." By Birge Harrison. New York: Charles 
Seribner's Sons, 1909. 
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understood and interpreted the moods of nature for those who have 
eyes and ears — Era Angelo, Leonardo, Piero della Francesca. 
The bland breath of the spring, the gray dull of the dawn, the 
mystery of twilight, the terror of vast spaces, were all set down 
before Constable, Corot or Pissaro came out of limbo. And, 
lastly, while every good painter as painter should believe as dog- 
matically as Torquemada in his own precise method of work, 
when he speaks as a critic he should feel that in the infinite 
plurality of things other ways may be as good, even his con- 
temporaries'. And that is a hard saying. But, when all is said, 
this is a delightful book, intimate, friendly, interpretive. The 
soft flush of the writer's own sunlights lies on it and the sweet 
airs of his nights blow through it. 



The title of this superb set of plates is misleading. It should 
be : " Notes on some Eood Screens in the West of England, by a 
local Antiquary and a Working Architect."* It is designed, per- 
haps, for architects and libraries, not for private persons; but 
it give^ no warning to that effect. There is everything to make 
enjoyment hard. The plates are numbered consecutively through 
the two folio volumes, with a good deal of cross-reference, without 
indication of the volume; and the illustrations scattered irregu- 
larly through the text are numbered, but not named or indexed, 
so that the reader, on coming to a reference to figure so-and-so, 
may have to search backward through as many as forty-six pages 
to find it. The text is more or less pieced up out of techuical 
papers and magazine articles, and a dozen instances show that the 
architect hardly took pains enough to recast his material in a 
consecutive and intelligible text (for instance, at pp. 202, 358, 
388). While it is lawful in such a book to pay old scores against 
incompetent restorers and ruthless incumbents, or even to praise 
a friend's work, it is doubtful taste to advertise one's earlier 
commissions. The opening essay, on ecclesiastical screens in gen- 
eral, is literally inadequate and perfunctory, and the author neg- 
lects to say which of his statements are matters of opinion only. 
On the development of the Basilican type of church, for instance, 
few good authorities would be found in accord with him. The 

* " Eood Screens and Rood Lofts." By Frederick Bligh Bond and the 
Reverend Don Bede Camm. 2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1909. 



